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title suggests — a conventional treatment of power released by or ex- 
pressed through political or social organization. Actually it is a criti- 
cal comparison of a civilization built upon the Darwinian hypothesis — 
the doctrine of force and survival— and the possible results or charac- 
teristics of a civilization built up by social integration in which the 
gregarious instinct and social heredity are primary rather than the indi- 
vidualistic impulse of aggression. Heretofore, so says the author, 
social dynamics or the driving motives of civilization have been mis- 
directed along the channels of war by the spirit of nationality, and along 
the lines of industrial aggression, exemplified by the forces of capital 
ar d labor. The ability to use collective emotion for socialized instead 
of individualistic ends is the supreme purpose of civilization. Emotion 
rather than reason is held to be the source of power in life and "the 
emotion of the ideal is the supreme principle of efficiency in the collec- 
tive struggle of the world." 

The author's distrust of reason as a source of power and his doubts 
regarding the efficacy of knowledge are expressed in his Social Evolution 
as well as in the present volume. The intellectual factor is held to be 
of slight, incidental value in the civilizing process. Here a fundamental 
change of opinions arises with those who believe in the supremacy of 
intellect. Instinct and instinctive impulses are, to be sure, driving 
sources of power but the intellectual element of mentality plays a pri- 
miry part in their expression and outgo. Emotional power, without 
the intellectual factor in mental activity, is like unharnessed and un- 
controlled power in machinery processes. To ignore or undervalue this 
intellectual factor disregards one of the basic civilizing forces. 

Even those who disagree with the conclusions of the author cannot 
fail to be stimulated and challenged by his treatment of the subject. 
Hs interpretation of the failure of Western civilization is done convinc- 
ingly. His constructive suggestions for the basis of a new social order 
ar3 less powerful in their appeal; but these, too, are thought-provoking. 
Its element of stimulus and challenge justifies the work. 

James G. Stevens. 



Theories of Social Progress. By Arthur J. Todd. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1918. Pp. xii, 548.) 

This book fills a unique and needed place in sociological literature. 
Scholarly, sane, critical, constructive, with pertinent allusions and quo- 
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tations that carry one through nearly the whole range of literature 
bearing on social progress, it is sure to prove of great value to all ad- 
vanced students of sociology. 

Part I is given to a discussion of " Human Nature and Social Prog- 
ress," and here the author takes his stand with those psychologists 
who hold that "the self is a function of the will, and is socially deter- 
mined." "We are a bundle of potential selves," he concludes, "and 
attain unity through unified activity." In the determination of the 
self, first place is given to the social environment. "Physical heredity 
seems to furnish the vase, but social heredity pours in the contents." 

In Part II "The Concept of Progress" is discussed, also certain tests 
that have been proposed, such as increasing population, increasing 
health and longevity, wealth and the improvement of morals. 

Part III is given to "The Prophets of Progress" and their interpre- 
tations. The prophets are classified as materialistic, biological, insti- 
tutional and ideological. In this part his "middle course" policy is 
especially prominent, " not from a timorous habit of 'playing safe,' but 
as the result of accepting the challenge of what seems to be fact." 
The extreme selectionists, eugenists, and racialists are severely criti- 
cized; so, too, those who insist on the moral and social value of war. 

Part IV is given to "Implications and Conclusions." The outcome 
of the whole discussion leads the author to emphasize the possibility 
that society may become a "real Gesamtpersonlichkeit," creating and 
recreating, not only the conditions of social life, but social life itself. 
This it is to do chiefly by means of social education. 

L. M. Bristol. 

West Virginia University. 

In these Latter Days. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. (Chicago : 
The Blakely-Oswald Company. 1917. Pp. vi, 548.) 

The recent death of the author of the present volume at his home in 
San Francisco has removed a notable figure from the life of the com- 
munity. His several books have not contributed so much to his repu- 
tation as has the great collection of books and manuscripts dealing with 
Western American history which he made and deposited in the library 
of the University of California. 

The volume under review contains the author's impressions upon a 
variety of topics touching the political and economic conditions of 
5>resent day life in the United States. One misses the calm judgments 



